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RELIGIOUS VALUES AND THE PRACTICAL 
ABSOLUTE^ 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 

/~\NE of the striking facts in the studies of the psychol- 
^S ogy of religion which have appeared since the be- 
ginning of this century is the measure of agreement as to 
the nature of religion. It is commonly supposed that 
religion is the subject about which there is the greatest 
divergence of opinion and that these differences emerge 
most violently when the attempt is made to formulate ex- 
act definitions. It may therefore be taken as an evidence 
of the substantial contribution which the science of psy- 
chology has made that we are now in possession of a work- 
ing definition of religion. This definition centers upon the 
concept of values. In Hoffding's phrase it is the conserva- 
tion of values. For Coe it is the determination and the 
effort to realize the highest social values. In the recent 
Philosophy of Religion by W. K. Wright it is "the endeavor 
to secure the conservation of socially recognized values 
through specific actions." All of these definitions show the 
marked tendency of psychology away from the old faculty 
theories and away from the standpoints of intellectualism 
stressing belief, and of feeling which made religion prima- 
rily a matter of emotion. The agreement lies in the appli- 
cation of the functional or behavioristic point of view. 

1 Read as the president's address at the annual meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association, held at the University 
of Nebraska, April 14-15, 1922. 
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Religion is thus regarded as an active striving toward the 
realization of desired ends or felt values. That these ends 
are ideal and social in character may also be included in 
the agreement. Religion is therefore conceived as a prac- 
tical interest as contrasted with science and philosophy 
which are reflective. This paper undertakes to deal with 
these values of religion in respect to two questions: 
First, specifically, what are they? Second, why are they 
accompanied by such a sense of validity in the active 
effort to realize them? 

I. 

In stating what are the values of religion, it may be said 
at the outset that religion has no values of its own. The 
values of religion are also other kinds of values at the same 
time, — economic, political, social or aesthetic. This, of 
course, is not peculiar to religious values. Moral values 
are not exclusively matters of ethics. All moral problems 
are at the same moment problems of business, of political 
science, of eugenics or art. It is needless to say here, 
though the neglect of the fact constantly leads to difficulty, 
that the phenomena with which any specific science deals 
are also, from other points of view, the legitimate material 
of various scientific and practical interests. Religion, then, 
should be understood to find the values which it cherishes, 
in the stream of actual, concrete experience. 

It may be assumed also, though less casually, that these 
values of religion, imply an order of values of differing de- 
grees of importance in all human societies where religion 
is found. James observed that the individual's conscious- 
ness is, in normal experience, "figurate." So accustomed is 
the mind to working with patterns and meanings that it is 
restless and irritated when confronted with materials which 
do not fall into some appreciable order. When attention is 
directed to them it is disconcerting if the objects along the 
roadside at dusk do not take their places readily in the fa- 
miliar classification as trees, or men or animals. If a teacher 
puts random lines and figures on the blackboard before a 
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class of students they will seek for a meaning, an intelli- 
gible arrangement. Even in dreams some semblance of the 
form and structure of waking mental life appears. Not 
only does man respond to the environment with this or- 
ganizing, systematizing activity of apperception but he 
also displays characteristic emotional reactions in reference 
to the objects and situations with which he has vital ex- 
perience. In the hunting stage, when the savage is driven 
by meat hunger, it is not difficult to appreciate the fact 
that the sight of the bear or deer should elicit intense 
emotional excitement; or that the cry of an enemy warrior 
should stir him with fear and rage; or that the call of his 
mate in distress should rouse him to frantic effort. 

The studies of many tribes in relatively low stages of 
cultural development disclose interest-patterns and scales 
of values of a very definite character. Among the natives 
of Central Australia the food interest is dominant. Gener- 
osity in sharing food is a prime virtue. Infanticide is com- 
mon but is apparently due to the difficulty of nourishing 
the infant and an unweaned older child at the same time. 
Marriage relations also hold a very important place and with- 
in their complex system the marriage relation is strictly ob- 
served. Their sense of obligation and their fortitude under 
suffering appear conspicuously in the observance of their 
food and initiation ceremonials. The regard shown for the 
sacred places and the Churinga, or sacred objects of these 
ceremonials, further indicates the most important concerns 
of their interest. For the head-hunters of Borneo, life 
reaches the apex of its ecstasy and meaning in capturing 
heads from neighboring tribes. It is said that "they find 
therein the complete expression of their ideals of fife, of 
their highest conceptions of value." It is not difficult to 
realize how a code of approved conduct and a scale of manly 
qualities could develop out of that supreme and dangerous 
interest. For the Todas, life organizes around the care of 
the buffaloes and the habits involved in that occupation 
determine the relative importance of personal qualities and 
conduct. The Shinto religion exalts two characteristics of 
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the Japanese, cleanliness and joyousness. "In Shinto," 
King observes, actual personal dirt is worse than moral 
guilt. "To be dirty is to be disrespectful to the gods." 
The festivals of Shinto are very merry and, so to speak, 
seriously promote light-heartedness. For example, in one 
of the festivals, when the offerings are brought in proces- 
sion before the shrine, the village chief calls out in a loud 
voice, "According to our annual custom, let us laugh." 

While, then, the interest-patterns of various peoples differ 
very widely the important thing is that where there is any 
tension or struggle whatever, there comes to be an organi- 
zation of ends, of conduct and of values. The highest of 
these values are the foci of the ceremonials and they are 
determining factors in moulding the conceptions of the gods. 
To say then that religion is the "consciousness of the high- 
est social values" is to employ a formula which is applic- 
able to all organized societies, however they may differ 
from one another in the particular values they cherish or 
however their values may change by addition or loss, by 
enlargement or deterioration. The only qualification of 
this formulation of religion in terms of the highest social 
values which seems to be required is in the case of religions 
extended beyond the culture in which they were indigenous, 
or in the case of religions which have become static and 
unresponsive to the growing life and the new social values 
of an expanding civilization. The zeal of missionary prop- 
aganda has shown instances of the artificial imposition 
of the ideals of one religious tradition upon the mores of 
another people, and the rapid expansion of Greek reflective 
thought made it impossible for the religion of an earlier 
age to assimilate the new conceptions and the new eval- 
uations of life. But where the customs and institutions of 
a people unfold under the influence of a settled habitat and 
through the processes of normal development there emerges 
a scale of values, often modified from age to age but pre- 
senting in the upper ranges those values which are the 
chief concerns of religion. This was impressively true of 
the Egyptian people who through a vast historic existence 
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and many different dynasties held in the foreground a 
dominating interest in the future life. 

The existence of a hierarchy of social values in the earlier 
stages of human life is, from the instances cited, sufficiently 
illustrated for the present purpose. With all the diversity 
noted, a general principle of explanation commends itself. 
This principle is the influence of the environment, physical 
and social. The values have been those which evolved in 
the process of securing a living from such animals, fruits 
and products of the soil as were available; in the accidental 
fixation of attention upon accompanying phenomena of 
the chase or warfare or social relations or natural events; 
and in the influence of conspicuous persons, such as chiefs, 
kings, and medicine men. These earlier stages are under 
the sway of custom and the value scales which develop are 
relatively unconscious and wholly uncriticized. 

A radical difference appears when the rule of custom be- 
gins to be felt to be inadequate and the questioning intelli- 
gence is called forth. This critical process in its beginnings 
was most acute and most complete among the Greeks. 
Plato's Dialogues are the glowing record of that achieve- 
ment. The same process in different terms and with a 
different emphasis occurred among the Hebrews, and the 
writings of the great prophets Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah preserve that history. Confucius and Buddha 
performed a similar task for the cultures of their inheri- 
tance. In all of these there is a common work performed. 
It is the deliverance of the human spirit from the bondage 
of blind custom and the assertion of a conscious, selective 
determination of values in the interest of a more rational 
and a nobler human existence. That birth of reason did 
not at once abolish all superstition, magic, and abject 
obedience to custom. But it did open a new conception 
of the world and of human institutions. From that day 
to this it has offered to educated men a world view, and has 
stimulated increasing numbers of people to pursue larger 
ideals and to devote themselves to the realization of more 
clearly conceived values. Not the least important of the 
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results has been a critical survey of the traditional cultures 
of all tribes and peoples. It is now possible to see how 
naively and how unconsciously those cultures grew up out 
of the conditions and accidental circumstances of tribal 
existence. It is also possible to make new estimates of 
these customs in terms of the new standpoint of more criti- 
cal reflection. 

1 am aware that some of the most diligent students of the 
folkways do not attach importance to any criticism which 
may be passed upon the mores in the light of such compara- 
tive studies. Professor Sumner was so impressed by the 
diversities of the folkways and by the force of use and wont 
in modern societies that he seems to have thought that every 
standard of judging social values could be nothing but the 
opposition of one set of conventions against another. Per- 
haps he meant rather to say that the problem is so complex 
and our methods for dealing with it so little developed that 
any solution is at the present time quite hopeless. In ref- 
erence to the attempts or the hopes of statesmen and social 
philosophers in the direction of manipulating institutions 
and mores "as an architect or engineer would obtain data 
and apply his devices to a task in his art," Sumner thinks a 
fallacy is included which is radical and mischievous beyond 
measure. "We have as yet," he says, "no calculus for the 
variable elements which enter into social problems and no 
analysis which can unravel their complications. The 
discussions always reveal the dominion of the preposses- 
sions in the minds of the disputants which are in the mores. 
We know that an observer of nature always has to know his 
own personal equation. The mores are a societal equation. 
When the mores are the thing studied in one's own society, 
there is an operation like begging the question. Moreover, 
the convictions which are in the mores are 'faiths.' They 
are not affected by scientific facts or demonstration. We 
'believe in' democracy, as we have been brought up in it, 
or we do not. If we do, we accept its mythology. The 
reason is because we have grown up in it, are familiar with 
it, and like it. Argument would not touch this faith." 2 

2 Folkways, pp. 97 f . 
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One is tempted to turn his own words upon the author 
and say that this is just Professor Sumner's prejudice about 
the futility of criticism and the marshalling of facts. It 
might be thought to be the attitude of a mind so wearied 
by ruminating among conflicting and contradictory mores 
that it was overwhelmed and paralyzed and helpless to do 
anything but to succumb to the detached view of its own 
inquiry and to refuse to make any judgment whatsoever. 
"What man of us ever gets out of his adopted attitude," 3 he 
exclaims. Yet in another passage he insists upon the criti- 
cal attitude as the only guarantee against delusion and 
deception and the only means of finding out whether propo- 
sitions correspond to reality. 4 

At least I may assume that most academic persons ac- 
cept the latter position as the truer and recognize a very 
great debt to the modern students of the mores for the 
wealth of information and the amount of disillusionment 
they have furnished. Two results of the application of 
scientific criticism to human experience would generally be 
admitted. One is the addition of a new dimension, as it 
were, to human life. Those who participate in the self- 
analysis and social analysis which present knowledge makes 
possible feel that such knowledge is itself a value. Human 
history, in any adequate sense of the term, has only recently 
begun to be written. But the mind furnished with even a 
high-school course in ancient and modern history is released 
from its narrow limits of present time and place and from 
the bondage of a merely provincial outlook. Similar eman- 
cipation is afforded by the study of literature and science. 
There is therefore a great difference between the mind of 
the wisest man of the Arunta tribe of central Australia as 
described by Spencer and Gillen, and the mind of a sixteen- 
year-old boy just finishing a high-school course. The latter 
may have no greater native talent and he may lack certain 
kinds of personal prowess and resourcefulness but he is 
so far superior in his understanding of nature, of his own 
inheritance, and of himself, his body and mind and sur- 

3 Ibid., p. 98. 
* p. 633. 
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roundings, that he is like a being of a different order. 
However much he is trained in the customs of his people 
he is also greatly emancipated and has at hand the means 
of still greater freedom. A society whose individuals are 
enlightened persons of that kind sets up a conscious and 
a consciously criticized process of education for its members. 

A second result of the application of scientific criticism 
is the new emphasis upon the value of human life itself. 
Many a custom-ruled society has paid more deference to 
animals and trees and stones than to human beings. But 
in all the peoples where reflective morality has appeared, 
in theory at least, man and his social relations have had 
first consideration. This was particularly true of the 
Greeks and the Hebrews. The central problem of the great- 
est of the Greek philosophies was that of the development 
of man, of his mind that he might know what is good and 
find it, of his powers in the arts that he might create and 
enjoy beauty, of his sense of justice that he might live 
harmoniously and happily with his fellows. A human life 
guided by reason, brave, temperate and just, was the ideal 
of all schools of thought. That ideal wrought into a pro- 
found philosophical statement, embodied in enduring lit- 
erature and sculpture, has been an inspiration to all suc- 
ceeding culture in the western world. 

The Hebrew prophets remained closer to the religious 
traditions of their race, but they insisted on complete lib- 
eration from those things which did not contribute to in- 
dividual and social righteousness. Jeremiah rejected the 
old conception of social solidarity, in which the children are 
bound by the sins of the fathers, and conceived the indi- 
vidual himself to be responsible for his deeds. Like 
Hosea, he renounced animal sacrifice and exalted personal 
righteousness. Isaiah championed the cause of the poor 
and the oppressed and looked for deliverance through a. 
king of justice and wisdom. Through the idea of a cove- 
nant relation man was raised to a new dignity and made to 
share in the moral code which he voluntarily accepted. 
The faith of the heart and the effort of active will were the 
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means of attaining the fullest measure of life. Thus 
Hebrew religion, like Greek ethics, transcended the in- 
herited mores by a new conscious attitude which rejected 
the external authority of tradition and magnified those 
ideals of conduct which were approved in the experience 
of the individual and the common life. 

From this development of reflective thought sprang new 
ideas of a universal society and the projection of inclusive 
political organizations. The military campaigns of Alex- 
ander the Great represented the endeavor to organize the 
known world into a single state. The Stoic philosophers 
acted upon the conception of a universal kinship of human 
beings and announced themselves as no longer merely 
citizens of Greece but citizens of the world. Their asser- 
tion of a common rational life for all mankind clearly marked 
the conscious attainment of a new standpoint which in 
principle relegated the old tribal loyalties and customs to a 
lower order of existence. The Roman Empire created the 
external structure of political unity and Christianity be- 
came the spiritual sponsor for its realization in the soul of 
the individual. It is unimportant here to determine which 
influence contributed most to the common end but certain 
it is that the human world, as a conscious, universal reality 
came into being in the age which produced the Stoic phi- 
losophy, the Christian religion and the Roman Empire. 
The difficulties in the way of the practical fulfillment of 
the demands which such a comprehensive social and spirit- 
ual order imposed were indeed vast. They are only to be 
appreciated by an intimate knowledge of the struggles 
which the succeeding centuries witnessed, — struggles in 
councils of church and state, on battle fields, and in clois- 
tered retreats of scholars and saints. It is not strange that 
man was compelled through a millennium and more to 
think of his universal life as belonging in heaven while his 
troubled, confused experience of change and imperfection 
was bound up with this present world. But the significant 
fact is that he possessed the universal at all and that he 
clung to it as the very substance of his life. 
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The Renaissance was the birthday of the universal in the 
concrete experience of this mundane sphere. At first it 
was announced only in terms of physical science, in the 
conceptions of natural law, and of the uniformity of nature. 
Bacon and Hobbes and Descartes did not admit that they 
were setting up a rival to the celestial universal. Their 
world of science was so novel and seemingly so different 
from the world of scholastic faith that they did not them- 
selves realize the conflict they were preparing for their suc- 
cessors. By various dualisms and compromises men still 
held to the celestial verities of permanence and order while 
working out the laws and hypotheses of the earthly sciences 
in wider fields and by fruitful discoveries. At length the 
old essences and entities and occult forces were discarded, 
the divine right of kings was challenged, and the light of 
reason outshone the light of supernatural revelation. But 
still nature remained, governments attained new stability, 
and illuminating spiritual ideals commanded allegiance. 

What I am concerned to point out is that a new scale of 
values came with this reflective life, a scale of values which 
is characteristic of the reflective life wherever it is devel- 
oped, and which stands in sharp contrast to all customary- 
tribal value systems. It is true that tribal customs still 
survive in modern life but in so far as they have not stood 
the test of reflective assessment, they are just survivals 
and belong to the primitive world. It seems therefore that 
those who have been so diligent in setting forth the varia- 
tions of primitive customs might have been more instructive 
and less confusing if they had remarked the difference be- 
tween the custom-ruled life of our remote ancestors, in- 
cluding our "contemporary ancestors," and the life of those 
whose culture comprises, however dimly, the philosophical 
and scientific inheritance. 

As a statement of the scale of values of civilized society 
I quote a passage from James' well-known description of the 
hierarchy of the selves. He says, "A tolerably unanimous 
opinion ranges the various selves which men may seek 
in an hierarchical scale according to their worth. A cer- 
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tain amount of bodily selfishness is required as a basis for 
all the other selves. But too much sensuality is despised, 
or at best condoned on account of the other qualities of the 
individual. The wider material selves are regarded as 
higher than the immediate body. He is esteemed a poor 
creature who is unable to forego a little meat and drink and 
warmth and sleep for the sake of getting on in the world. 
The social self as a whole, again, ranks higher than the ma- 
terial self as a whole. We must care more for our honor, 
our friends, our human ties, than for a sound skin or wealth. 
And the spiritual self is so supremely precious that, rather 
than lose it, a man ought to be willing to give up friends 
and good fame, and property, and life itself." 5 In other 
passages he identifies this spiritual self with the widest 
possible ideal social self. The counterpart of that con- 
ception is a social order in which the individuals seek 
mutually to build up that type of character. Hence social 
sympathy, mutual aid, co-operation for the attainment of 
the common good is the great ideal of the modern world 
and becomes the central aim of religion. 

Christianity, from the first, centered attention upon the 
value of the human soul but it could not regard the natural 
order of society as consistent with, or conducive to, a 
spiritual existence. It therefore learned to endure this 
present temporary, physical state and to prepare the soul 
for a heavenly realm of pure and changeless bliss. Very 
slowly did the humanism of the Renaissance affect this view 
of the individual. For a long time the changes wrought by 
science and industry and social reorganization were thought 
to pertain only to outward, material conditions, and conse- 
quently to create only stronger earthly bonds about the 
soul. But gradually the antagonism of body and soul re- 
laxed under the genial influence of the new learning and the 
physical came to be regarded as at least a condition of men- 
tal and spiritual vitality. Medicine and hygiene at last 
won a decisive victory. Religion generously founded hos- 

6 Psychology, Vol. I, p. 314. 
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pitals and clinics not merely under the claim of "good 
works" but also as means to health of soul. In every 
direction as science and secular life yielded practical 
advantages religion more and more freely supported their 
claims. Religion has become the champion of better gov- 
ernment, better education and better art. Instead of being 
complacently obedient to the powers that be, she has often 
helped to turn them out of office and put in others. In- 
stead of despising the wisdom of this world she has endowed 
it in numerous colleges and universities. New appreciation 
of the fine arts, of poetry and the drama, of music and the 
dance, of play and recreation has developed. Nor are these 
tendencies due to mere unconscious drifting away from old 
habits. They are cultivated on principle, with the con- 
viction that the full rounded development of all the 
natural powers of human life is the supreme good. No 
longer does this development relate to some hidden essence, 
or latent force, or occult power of personality. It does not 
proceed by mysterious rites but rather by cultivating a sane 
and responsive life in the midst of vital social relations. 
Religion has learned to direct attention to the ideal of 
democracy, recognizing that this ideal fundamentally in- 
volves the qualities of neighborliness and genuine respect 
and love of fellow man. Just what these attitudes demand 
in any age and especially in an industrial and urban society 
like ours is not easy to determine. To find out what these 
claims of understanding sympathy are, becomes as urgent 
a need of religion as of social settlements and bureaus of 
charity. 

Therefore along with this social idealism of democracy 
there is demanded the scientific spirit of inquiry and experi- 
mentation. It is in this connection that religion is under- 
going the greatest readjustment. Having been accustomed, 
like politics and family life, to respect the authority of 
established routine, it is difficult to accept the spirit of 
free inquiry, to undertake novel, social experiments. But 
this method is gaining favor everywhere by the results it 
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shows. Religious people are told that they should test 
prophets by their fruits and that wisdom is justified of 
her children. That encourages the use of experiment. 
Through it man comes to rely more upon himself and gains 
in power and responsibility. That makes for growth in 
character. Religious leaders are beginning to appreciate 
these new values of the social-scientific spirit. They &ee 
that all external authority, whether of custom, or of insti- 
tutions, or of a revelation from heaven, hinders the creative 
spirit and the development of a responsible will in man. 
It is in the interest of this intelligent, responsible freedom 
for all the members of society that religion attaches posi- 
tive value to the fact that it has no infallibility left, — no 
infallible Bible, no infallible Pope or Council, no infallible 
creed or conscience or reason or person. Strangely enough 
the attainment of that conclusion has already become the 
starting point of new and vital movements in religion, move- 
ments which sincerely and reverently make the values of a 
democratic-scientific social order the genuine and dominant 
values of a new religious faith and hope. Neither Catholic 
nor Protestant Christianity has ever consistently accepted 
the implications of a real democratic-scientific social order. 
It is highly improbable that either will ever be able to do so. 
Therefore Christianity faces a new epoch, an epoch which 
requires that she identify herself completely in spirit and 
purpose with the highest values of modern democracy and 
science. What that involves cannot be known in advance. 
One cannot know beforehand what love to one's neighbor 
will entail. He can only find out as the days unfold their 
experiences. Therefore democracy is always a venture- 
some and interesting experiment. Freeing slaves and giv- 
ing votes to women are no more the end of certain processes 
than they are the beginning of others. Neither does the 
scientific inventor know what the effect of his invention 
will be. Certainly that was true for the inventors of the 
gas engine which made possible the automobile and the air- 
plane, with astonishing effects upon social and industrial life. 
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II. 

The second question of this discussion is, Why are the 
values of religion accompanied by such a sense of validity 
in the active effort to realize them? This question is pecul- 
iarly pertinent in reference to such values as have just 
been discussed. The explanation of the seeming validity 
of established customary values is that it arises from 
familiarity and long repetition. Such values, through long 
use, have accumulated sanctions and authority. But is 
this the whole story? Is there not something else in the 
nature of practical conduct which is even more important 
in accounting for the sense of the validity of religious values? 

The point referred to is the nature of the practical judg- 
ment at the moment of action. The definition of religion 
as a practical endeavor to realize values implies that it is 
primarily a matter of action, an affair of overt deeds. In 
this respect it is sharply contrasted with the reflective atti- 
tude of philosophy. Now it is characteristic of overt ac- 
tion that it requires the definite selection of an end or plan. 
Since only one plan can be followed at one time, the one 
chosen must be carried out as if it were the only possible 
one and as having, at least at the moment of action, abso- 
lute worth and validity. If a person cannot bring himself 
to choose one line of action with such definiteness and ex- 
clusiveness then he either does not act at all or acts without 
force and effectiveness. He wabbles and hesitates and 
vacillates. He does not make the clear-cutting, forward 
thrust of successful action. The man of affairs, the cap- 
tain of industry, becomes habituated to quick decisions and 
to prompt and vigorous action. He is said to have a firm 
will, to be a man of strength, and force of character. His 
manner takes on the attitude of settled conviction. His 
words are few and terse but fateful. He tends to be an 
absolutist. At the other extreme is the man of reflective 
habits. His tendency is to analyze, to deliberate, to balance 
contrasting views, to see the other side of every question. 
He develops a Hamlet-like hesitation. In every situation 
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he is given to questioning whether it is better to be or not 
to be, to act or not to act. So long as he refrains from action 
he may enjoy the contemplation of the alternatives, of the 
numerous possibilities which play through his thought. 
The approach of the moment when he must act is repellent 
because in order to launch himself into the objective deed 
he must abandon all but one of his cherished potentialities. 
This line of inquiry has led me to the conception of the 
practical absolute, the absolute of the moment of action 
and the absolute of predominantly practical modes of life. 
While looking through the writings of the logicians with 
this conception in mind I came upon the following passage 
in an article by Dewey treating of different stages of logical 
thought. He says : ' ' The nearer we get to the needs of action 
the greater absoluteness must attach to ideas. The neces- 
sities of action do not wait our convenience. Emergencies 
continually present themselves where the fixity required 
for successful activity cannot be attained through the 
medium of investigation. The only alternative to vacilla- 
tion, confusion, and futility of action is ascription to the 
ideas of a positive and secured character, not in strict logic 
belonging to them." 6 Bosanquet also remarks that "the 
only really categorical, concrete, moral judgment is that 
which determines what the course of action is, by adopting 
which we can be equal to the occasion; and the predicate 
of this judgment is a course of action." 7 

These observations may throw light upon the fixed 
character of the religious values of early society and may 
also furnish a suggestion as to the way in which new ele- 
ments in the development of modern culture, especially 
the method of modern science, achieve the sense of ab- 
solute value. As is now well known the life of primitive 
man was one of action more than of reflection. Such re- 
flection as he experienced was rather of the nature of rev- 
erie, of day-dreaming and fancy. This flow of imagery was 

8 Dewey: Some Stages of Logical Thought; Philosophical Review, Volume 
IX, Number 5, September, 1900. 

7 Bosanquet: The Psychology of the Moral Self, p. 113. 
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largely bound down to the patterns and events of the more 
strenuous and thrilling moments of action, as in the chase 
or battle. Hence the mental life, either in times of leisure 
or stress, had little opportunity to become released from 
the absoluteness and fixity of action. Durkheim has un- 
dertaken to show how the unconscious "collective repre- 
sentations" of primitive man became the rigid framework 
of the conceptual life, the categories of space, time, cau- 
sality and the rest, and that these categories were the coun- 
terpart of the habits of action, binding customs, generated 
by the necessities of man's struggle for existence. This 
suggests a deeper reason for the authority of religious atti- 
tudes than those explanations which refer its absoluteness 
to its natural conservatism or to the fact that it is a prod- 
uct of custom or of revelation. 

This deeper reason lies in the nature of religion as a life of 
action. It has always been marked by the struggle to meet 
emergencies, to make safe the food supply, or the marriage 
relation and childbirth, to ward off evils in times of crises, in 
illness and death and war. Religion reflects the desperate 
conflict man has had to adjust himself to his world, — the 
world of physical nature and even more to the world of his 
troubled imaginings. He has had to battle demons and 
ghosts, devils and sprites and relentless furies in a thousand 
shapes. Or the struggle may be represented from the other 
side of the shield as the urgent effort to attain relief, to 
enjoy happiness, to gain paradise, to found a city which 
has foundations, to build an eternal kingdom. Religion is 
ever waging a warfare, conducting a campaign, striving for 
fuller life. Even its contemplative life has followed this 
pattern. It has dreamed of victory after battle and of 
those who have come up through great tribulation into 
triumph and peace. It has therefore lived constantly by 
the use of the absolutes of action. And these absolutes 
have been of the most absolute kind because the values for 
which the actions were precipitated were felt to be of the 
profoundest importance. 

From this point of view it may be possible to gain a better 
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understanding of the conflict between science and religion 
in our modern world. Science has invaded the precincts of 
religion, too often in its narrower conception of itself merely 
as a critic, a detached reflective investigator, instead of com- 
ing in its larger function of helping to find and to realize 
whatever practical and vital ends man's nature craves. 
In its narrower role it has been irritating and confusing to 
the practical spirit of religion. In its larger function it is 
felt by all enlightened religionists to be a friendly and most 
useful ally. This is not to minimize the chastening effects 
of the application of science to religion. In its friendliest 
mood science is a strenuous physician and surgeon pro- 
ducing a powerful catharsis and amputating limbs and 
removing organs decadent and useless, or infected by su- 
perstition. Not a few have thought the patient never 
could survive the treatment. Because religion has been so 
bound up and permeated by the magic and tribal custom 
in which it was born it has been the conviction of many who 
knew its beginnings best that the coming of science would 
be its death. But events do not justify that prediction. 

It is, however, a vital question as to how religion is to 
adjust itself to science. The other distinguishing char- 
acteristic of our time, the democratic ideal, seems to lie 
much closer to religion as we know it, for democracy is a 
practical endeavor, and it seeks to realize the development 
-of the individual which is already enshrined as the highest 
value of religion. One approach for the hospitable reception 
of science by religion is through the practical advantages 
which science already offers for carrying out the democratic 
and practical religious program of good will and social 
amelioration. Medical science has been appropriated in 
that way. Educational sciences have also found their place 
in religious schools. Technical and applied sciences of 
many kinds have been used freely. The difficulties have 
arisen at those points where the method of science has led 
to general conceptions which conflict fundamentally with 
the prevailing religious philosophies. Notable examples 
are found in geology and its effect on biblical cosmology, in 
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biology and its theory of evolution, and in historical criti- 
cism and its implications for the doctrine of revelation. 
But a difficulty, deeper than all these, lies in the method 
itself, for science cannot be content simply to help in ful- 
filling the ends which religion sets up. It will insist in 
passing criticism on the ends themselves. This means that 
if religion is to be thorough in appropriating and furthering, 
as its own values, the highest values of society, it must 
accept unreservedly the value of science both in its method 
and in its results. Applying this principle to the ideal of 
democracy it means that religion cannot satisfy the de- 
mands of the situation by imposing a preconceived type of 
society as the final goal for which we are to strive. Democ- 
racy is a genuine adventure of faith and we cannot know 
where we are going until we arrive. Science helps to sur- 
vey the situation before the experiment is made. It pre- 
sents, on the basis of past experience, and by the prognos- 
tications of trained imagination, the various possible lines 
of action and their probable outcome. But it is compelled 
to yield all of its possibilities but one at the moment the 
experiment is put into action. And it must allow that one 
to be acted upon with all the wholeness of heart and sense 
of absoluteness which efficient action requires. After the 
plan has been tried, or as its successive steps occur, science 
may make new observations and prepare for further 
specific action and so on in a continuous process of growing 
experience. 

In this way science has won over various fields of experi- 
ence in recent years. One knows the physician is not in- 
fallible but trusts him nevertheless. Oil and mining in- 
vestments are known to lack perfect security yet the man 
who invests in them parts with his money at the moment 
of purchase with as much finality as perfect knowledge 
could warrant. Manufacturers put out their latest product 
as the "acme" or the "perfecto" or the "ideal" and when 
they discover some means of improvement they advertise 
a new model and without embarrassment proclaim it as 
perfection. The extent to which this use of a practical 
absolute may be carried is illustrated by a well known type 
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of oil stove for cooking purposes which bravely bears in 
conspicuous letters across its front this legend: "New 
Perfection, Number 62." 

There are indications that religion may eventually reach 
such an attitude where the practical absolute of action will be 
accompanied by a process of reflective reconstruction in the 
direction of an expansive social ideal. In the past, religion 
has often accepted, though grudgingly, modifications of its 
values in response to the growing life of society. But the 
modifications have been ascribed to other influences than re- 
flective thought. Thereby men have excused themselves 
from the responsibility of the situation. They have at times 
held to the doctrine of progressive revelation but too often 
have conceived the process of revelation as ending at some 
point in the past, and providing no method of dealing with 
new conditions in the living present. In those religious sys- 
tems which have announced new revelations from heaven in 
times of crisis, there has been no reliable means of under- 
standing the revelation nor of determining whether it was 
applicable to the case in hand. And there were often con- 
flicting revelations for the same perplexity. The scientific 
method of meeting human problems is radically different. 
It claims no infallibility, but does actually take hold of the 
concrete difficulty and endeavors to find a working solu- 
tion in the light of all the facts. In our society this method 
is already yielding results so encouraging and so full of 
promise that the projects of expert social engineers are 
beginning to be thought of as guides to new social values 
which are genuinely religious. When facing the emergen- 
cies of the vast, insistent demands of some great social 
problem, like the war, or the famine in Russia, a plan of 
action matured in the light of all available experience and 
human sympathy, approves itself to all right minded men 
as absolutely the thing to do. It is the practical absolute. 
It proclaims the sure way of salvation and discloses beyond 
doubt what must be taken as the categorical imperative 
of the divine will. 
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